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HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LETTER 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


LEIGHTON 


copy the first edition Thackeray’s English Hu- 
mourists (1853)—the volume which printed the series 
lectures had delivered England, Scotland, and (in 
the winter 1852-1853) the United States. Now, gift 
from Miss Adelaide and Miss Caroline Wing, the Library 
has received letter Thackeray’s, written the course 
the two weeks during which was lecturing Edin- 
burgh. appears the only extant letter written 


Edinburgh acquaintances during the 1851 lecture-period. 
reads follows:* 


dear Sir 

going drive with Rutherford tomorrow after church 
should have had much pleasure walking—and I’ve day— 
not one upon word—when can accept your proposed kindness 
and with you: should have liked that and quiet better than 
stalled oxen and great banquets such sharing in—Not that 
these aren’t very pleasant too pleasant much praise and pudding 
can make them—but—but man never contented you see. 

Always sincerely yours 


and wont thank the Scotsman but think friends will 


*Here printed special permission Mrs. Richard Fuller, Thackeray’s 
granddaughter. 
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safe assume that Thackeray meant Sunday, when 
wrote “tomorrow after church”: i.e., that wrote 
Saturday. And since arrived Edinburgh Monday 
night, December 1851, and was back home London 
Wednesday, December 24, this letter must have been writ- 
ten December 21. 

There nothing the letter indicate whom 
was addressed. Thackeray’s diary for 1855 records that 
that year dined Edinburgh with Alexander Russel, 
editor from 1849 1876 the Scotsman, the newspaper re- 
ferred the postscript. another letter 1851 Thack- 
eray had written: “You mustn’t trust the honest Scotsman. 
He’s such frantic admirer that nothing less than 1000 
people [as audience for lectures] will content him.” 

The “Lord Rutherford” mentioned Thackeray was 
Andrew Rutherford (1791-1854), Scottish judge and 
member Parliament, who after 1839 became Lord Ad- 
vocate Scotland, Lord Sessions, and finally member 
Queen Victoria’s Privy Council. His death 1854 
makes certain that this letter was written 1851, and 
not during Thackeray’s second series lectures Scot- 
land 

Thackeray’s mention “stalled oxen” hear 
echo Proverbs, XV, 17: “Better dinner herbs where 
love is, than stalled and hatred therewith.” But real- 
izing that his remark might taken affront the 
Edinburgh banquet-givers, Thackeray hastened deny 
such implication. His reference “great banquets” 
and full engagement book shows how Edinburgh society 
lionized him; and although satirized it, Thackeray dear- 
loved living Vanity Fair. 
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LETTERS FROM EDITH WHARTON 
VERNON LEE 


University Maine 


WHARTON and her husband customarily spent 
winters Italy other southern European 
lands. Always interested gardens and architecture, 
Mrs. Wharton was enthusiastically familiar with Vernon 
Lee’s Studies the Eighteenth Century Italy (1880), Belcaro 
(1881), and Euphorion (1884). 1892 she was given letter 
introduction Miss Paget mutual friend, the 
French poet, critic, and novelist Paul Bourget. Although 
Vernon Lee was this time seeing few people because 
the serious illness her brother, Eugene Lee-Hamilton, 
she invited Mrs. Wharton call she “chanced the 
Edith Wharton who had written certain sonnet ... 
Scribner’s which had appealed her brother. 
The three became good friends, and when the winter 
Edith Wharton was commissioned the Century 
Magazine write the text for series Maxfield Parrish 
pictures Italian villas, Vernon Lee assisted her greatly 
directing her less well known villas and introduc- 
ing her their owners and other authorities. The Cen- 
tury articles were later published book, Villas 
and Their Gardens, 1904, which Mrs. Wharton says her 
autobiography “became ... working manual for archi- 
tectural students and landscape gardeners” and 
[1934] has steady sale.” Backward Glance, her auto- 
biography, Edith Wharton comments some detail upon 
her friendship with Vernon Lee and Eugene Lee-Hamil- 
ton and expresses her gratitude for Vernon Lee’s help 
this time. 

The first Mrs. Wharton’s letters was written the 
close her period residence Florence: 
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Hotel Cavour, Milan Italy. 
April 
Dear Miss Paget 

great regret leaving Florence was that had seen 
little you. wanted much have least one more 
talk with you. Next year hope may come back with 
more leisure, and perhaps before that you may come 
America. 

You say that you have given the idea for the present; 
but the hope that you may turn again later, will 
tell you what learned from friend, Professor Norton’s 
daughter. She writes that customary for the Facul- 
ties the various colleges invite people give lectures, 
and she thought that you might probably [would] 
invited Radcliffe Barnard, they knew your visit. 
She says, however, that giving lecture course lec- 
tures before one our girls’ colleges, one the Uni- 
versities, you would probably asked deal with more 
concrete subject than, say, Life and Art. other words, 
lecture lectures special period Italian history 
art would more desirable than discussion aesthet- 
ics. She speaks from long experience University life, and 
fancy her opinion would confirmed any one else 
like affiliations. She adds that, from the financial stand- 
point, the lecture general audience, which you dis- 
like, would course more successful. Such lectures, 
sure, could arranged for and carried out success- 
fully New York and Boston, and perhaps Washington; 
but your books Italian art and life are much appre- 
ciated America that you dealt with that subject there 
far more certainty popularity. 

Whenever you feel disposed take the matter again, 
write and will all can make satisfactory ar- 
rangements for you, one line the other, both; 
and you should come America this summer au- 
tumn, need not say how much should enjoy visit 
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from you. could show you some corners old New 
England, and some the most charming woodland scen- 
ery know anywhere; and the pleasure welcoming 
you would 

you are not weary this long letter should like 
talk about your play;? but you can let remarks 
wait till you have unemployed hour. You said you 
wished impression it—but was from the stand- 
point the stage the the former should 
reader, rather than spectator.—It exquisite, and 
completely the kind fanciful poetical thing that long 
see done, that have only one objection make it: 
namely, its greater fitness for narrative than for dramatic 
treatment. Certainly the idea dramatic; but even for 
play read the closet seems lack movement 
and clash emotions. short, whatever faulty 
seems faulty only from the dramatic point-of-view; 
whatever most exquisite, would increase value were 
the form narrative. have always thought, for instance, 
that one has your gift suggesting few touches 
Italian landscape picture; and the little stage direc- 
tions the head each act are beautiful that one feels 
they ought be, not the mere illuminated border the 
page, but its central subject. All your little touches de- 
scription, characterization, local colour the good 
sense, would gain immensely, would find their true place, 
story, whereas they are effaced, the play, the 
need stage-fore-shortening, and compression, 
the fact that the reader, inevitably, from force associa- 
tion, the alert for effects another feel 
kind shyness saying this, because have done little 

1907 and again 1908 Sarah Orne Jewett also urged Vernon Lee 
England. See August, 1952, letters 


Ariadne Mantua: romance five acts which had just been published 
Oxford. 
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prove fitness express opinion your work, 
and because very great and increasing admiration for 
what you have done makes any kind criticism, even 
this one little thing, seem like impertinence. But you 
asked tell you, and was too sincerely interested 
give superficial answer. The whole little romance lives 
memory like more delicate, paler, Pinturricchio; 
and should sorry indeed not see more use made 
Hyppolita, who seems most original creation. 
wish you would put all into story—a long short story, 
full such curious colour and detail you alone could 
give, and give one our magazines chance publish it. 

have space left tell you the Brenta, which 
saw and photographed, its whole length, nor Count- 
ess Papafava’s kindness and good advice about villas. Here 
Donna Giulia Bassi arranging with in- 
finite amiability, and all this, too, owe indirectly you. 

Don’t think answering this, but remember that when 

THE MOUNT, 
LENOX, MASSACHUSETTS, 
will always find me. 
Gratefully yours 
WHARTON 


1907 Violet Paget’s half-brother died, and when the 
news reached Mrs. Wharton she wrote the sec- 
ond the two letters which are now the Vernon Lee 
files the Colby College Library: 


THE MOUNT, LENOX, MASS. 


Dear Miss Paget, Oct. 5th [1907] 


read last week your brother’s death, and can’t tell 
you how grieve for you. have always thought him 
miraculously given back life that illness could not 
touch him again for years come; and this news has 
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brought back, least given keen edge to, many 
pleasant memories our first meetings Florence, and 
the delightful days spent with when was 
America. 

have written little article his poems, which are far 
too little known here, and will send you copy soon 

Thank you for correcting mistake about the sum 
needed for the Villa Borghese.* was mistake, find, 
due partly slight illegibility your letter, but much 
more the fact that eyes are not very strong. Please 
forgive the tiresome consequences! 

drew long breath when found how little money was 
needed, for really despaired raising more than small 
fraction that appalling 50,000 

have not allowed “rich friend” give the whole 
1000 she originally offered, and shall not give much 
myself, there are many other demands, and many 
people are ready subscribe where only small amount 
needed. have written all the papers, and have already 
nearly 2000 fcs., and shall have difficulty doubling 
that amount, think. have had many small contribu- 
tions, some from small out-of-the-way towns, with such 
touching notes. enclose one which you will like, know. 
—Don’t return it. 

will real pleasure write article your de- 
lightful—if were not torn with contending sympathies, 
should say most delightful any rate, the one 


Edith Wharton’s article Eugene Lee-Hamilton’s poems appeared the 
November, 1907, issue The Bookman. That her enthusiasm for his poetry 
was shared others the time indicated the printing reprinting his 
poetry various periodicals between 1907 and and five-page critical 


essays his work, especially his sonnets, The Living Age and The Nation 


Mrs. Wharton, one interested preserving Italian villas and social- 
prominent American, had evidently been asked sponsor request for fi- 
nancial assistance for some project connected with the Villa Borghese. 1902 
this famous property with its surroundings had been purchased from the Bor- 
ghese family the Italian government, given Rome public park, and re- 
named Villa Comunale Umberto Primo. 


Studies the Eighteenth Century Italy (1880). 
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specially dear opening eyes that dear de- 
spised foolish and brilliant 18th century Italy, which 
one saw till you told look. send copy, and 
the other book also, which have not heard.*—I don’t 
send you they are novels nowadays, and 
know novels bore you. They too—I mean the new 
ones, and own among them. 

Dear Miss Paget, must end began, with word 
very deep, very real sympathy. 

Yours sincerely 
WHARTON 

P.S. 

Would you kindly tell Mrs. Scott that have her let- 
ter and her photos the Villa Capponi, and that will 
speak the occasion arises—though this year one 
buying anything chez nous! are all trying sell in- 

send the message through you because can’t remem- 
ber just how she should addressed! 


ARNOLD-FORMAN-WISE ITEM 
with letter from “Tom Wise” 


June 12, 1840, seventeen-year-old schoolboy 
Rugby recited with great “roll and (as one 
his listeners reported) poem entitled Alaric Rome 
which had just been awarded the annual Poetry Prize 
the famous school. Rugby firm, Combe Crossley, short- 
printed, anonymously, few copies the prize poem, 


This “‘other may have been The Spirit Rome, which had recently 
been published John Lane. 

Mrs. Wharton was not the market for villa her own, would seem, 
although was about this time that she and her husband gave their New 
York quarters and went Paris live. The financial depression America 
from the spring the end 1907 perhaps accounts for her comment the 
postscript. 
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bound them pink paper wrappers, and offered them for 
sale sixpence each. Eventually the entire edition disap- 
peared from sight and, time, from memory. Forty-eight 
years early 1888, copy Alaric Rome 
came into the possession Edmund Gosse. Someone with 
childish handwriting had written “By Arnold” 
the pamphlet, which this time had lost its pink cover, 
but Gosse was skeptical about the authorship (for appar- 
ently one literary circles had ever heard the pam- 
phlet before). Gosse accordingly wrote Arnold himself. 
“Yes!” replied Matthew Arnold, “Alaric Rome 
Rugby prize poem, and think better than Ox- 
ford one, Cromwell.” 

After reading the poem Gosse agreed. Declared he: “As 
the work boy seventeen remarkably accom- 
plished; the versification correct and even vigorous, 
the thoughts are not unworthy the subject. 
Gosse’s discovery stirred other book-collectors action. 
Thomas Wise had (with the help provin- 
cial secured copy and December, 1893, 
two more copies had turned up. Wise remarked: “It un- 
likely that more than few examples are existence 
addition the four already noted.” 

Thereupon, characteristic fashion, Wise decided 
print few copies for private circulation only.” Accord- 
ingly, 1893, had Richard Clay and Sons, Ltd., print 
type-facsimile reprint the original edition,” and 
copy this reprint has now been acquired the Colby 
College Library. This most interesting acquisition, and 
interesting for number reasons. First all, makes 
available for the first time Colby the text this early 
composition famous poet; for Alaric Rome not 
included any volume Matthew Arnold’s Poetical 
Works, and has, therefore, been heretofore inaccessible 
Colby. Second: was through their study the type 
this acknowledged reprint that those famous literary 
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detectives, Messrs. Carter and Pollard, were able trace 
the print shop Richard Clay the puzzling hybrid font 
type used the fake “1847” Reading Sonnets Mrs. 
Browning, which eventually led pinning the notorious 
forgeries Thomas Wise. Third: was from this same 
setting type that Wise printed what now known 
his “1840” forgery Alaric Rome. Carter and Pollard 
did not include this title their 1934 list Wise’s for- 
geries, but Roland Baughman later proved (in the Hunt- 
ington Library Bulletin, “April, 1936) that the Alaric for 
which Wrenn paid Wise nearly $200 the copy 
now the University Texas Library) really forgery 
printed from the same type that used printing the 
1893 edition now acquired Colby. 

And there fourth reason for the special interest that 
attaches our copy Alaric. When the Pall Mall Budget 
(London, December 1891) announced the forthcoming 
publication the poem, stated (page 2046): facsim- 
ile reprint it, with introduction Mr. Buxton For- 
man, produced for private circulation.” But when 
the reprint finally appeared, two years later, had “in- 
troduction Mr. Buxton but, instead, Pref- 
ace Thomas Wise. her Further Inquiry into the Guilt 
Certain Nineteenth-Century Forgers (New York, Knopf, 
1944), Miss Fannie Ratchford remarked (page 96): 
“That Forman saw the [1893] pamphlet—if indeed did 
not actually help through the press—is testified the 
presence copy his library sold 1920.” Col- 
copy helps clear the uncertainties about the edit- 
ing the book. For, laid the half-title, there 
autograph note from Wise Forman which reads fol- 
lows: 

[Office Rubeck’s, 
59, Mark Lane, London, 


—18 
dear Forman 16—11 [i.e., 


Thanks for your corrections: they improve the preface wonderfully. 
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Will you add your kindness returning the enclosed promptly 
you did the copy? 

y[ou]rs 
Tom 


The Preface, our printed copy, dated “December, 
1893.” There indication how many copies were print- 
ed: few,” according note page The Colby copy 
bears the bookplate Donald Malcolm Campbell, Jr., 
but the presence the note Forman invites one sur- 
mise that this book was once the library Buxton 
Forman and may the very copy which Miss Ratch- 
ford refers. 


ANOTHER LETTER SARAH ORNE JEWETT 


ERS from the gentle and gracious writer who 
made South Berwick, Maine, famous continue 
turn up. Thanks the interest and generosity Mr. John 
Frost, New York University, have been able add 
Letter No. the Jewett Collection Colby. small 
portion the paper has been torn from the head the 
letter, removing the record the place from which was 
written; but from the statement the third paragraph 
that “Mrs. Fields ... here” may infer that the letter 
was written from South Berwick, and that Mrs. Fields was 
visiting Miss Jewett there, instead being her home 
Boston. conjecturally supply five words the end 
Miss Jewett’s first paragraph where the paper torn. 

Mr. Frost has not only given the autograph but has 
also supplied information about the recipient the let- 
ter and about various matters that are mentioned it. 
was written Fred Holland Day (1864-1933) Norwood, 
Massachusetts, and Five Islands, Maine. was wealthy 
and eccentric bachelor who 1893 founded the publish- 
ing firm Copeland and Day. Shortly after Fred Day’s 
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death the Publishers’ Weekly remarked: “No firm the 
country has preserved higher standard integrity 
craftsmanship and commercial standing, well 
the character literature issued.” Day’s business partner 
was Herbert Copeland, but the “Mr. Copeland” men- 
tioned the last paragraph Miss Jewett’s letter was 
Charles ‘Townsend Copeland (1860-1952), whose article 
Robert Louis Stevenson appeared the Atlantic Monthly 
April, 1895. Miss Jewett’s letter was written three 
months later: 


July 
Dear Mr. Day 

see that there new volume Mr. Francis Thompson’s poems. 
Will you kind send two should like have 
one the posters for Miss [Alice] Brown’s Meadowgrass you have 
one spare and [don’t ask for too 

wish that had asked you the other day you had any other 
books beside the Atalanta from the Kelmscott Press. When you are 
sending the little package with Miss Brown’s stories etc will you 
please put anything else that you think that might like have, 
and can return them once they are not kept. 

Mrs. Fields (who here) was delighted, was, with the memorial 
Stevenson and A.B. [i.e., Louise Imogen Guiney and Alice 
Brown]. wish that Mr. Copeland’s beautiful Atlantic essay had 
fine setting! 


Yours very truly 


JEWETT 

The new volume Poems Francis was 
published Copeland Day 1895. Miss Brown’s book, 
Meadow-grass: Tales New England Life, was also pub- 
lished the same firm 1895. Swinburne’s Atalanta 
Calydon had been published the Kelmscott Press 
1894. Miss Jewett’s statement that she was ... 
with the memorial Stevenson and A.B.” will 
read with more than ordinary interest our readers 
who recall our own Stevenson Memorial Number Jan- 
uary, 1945, when reprinted Louise Imogen 
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sonnet Stevenson, and (on pages 147-148) selection en- 
titled “Stevenson’s Undaunted Faith” from Alice Brown’s 
“study” R.L.S. Colby has one the 250 copies this 
book. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS 
LIBBEY 


ERRYMOUNT Items.—Through the generosity 

Mr. John Hammond, twenty-two Merrymount 
Press items have been the library. The Colby 
Library Associates have aided the purchase seven- 
teen additional selections from the work this famous 
Press. These gifts added the Merrymount books already 
the Colby Library make total approximately eighty 
titles. They portray some the most interesting period- 
work Daniel Berkeley Updike, the moving spirit the 
Merrymount Press Boston from its beginning 1893 
until Mr. Updike’s death 1941. was master ty- 
pography and made one the distinctive features Mer- 
rymount printing the selection and use types which, 
like their owner, have personality. The Merrymount books 
now Colby show Updike’s versatility wide variety 
ways: title pages naively crowded mixture type 
faces and sizes, elaborate chapter headings and tail pieces, 
introductory matter old-fashioned italic, and texts 
readable Caslon, Janson, and other types. 


JULIA CARPENTER COLLECTION.—A collection 
than two hundred Children’s Books 
has been presented Miss Julia Carpenter. 
books, marked with special bookplate, range all the way 
from well-known nursery titles well-written and much- 
loved classics suited the upper grades. Included are the 
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writings many prominent literary figures—J. Barrie, 
Charles Dickens, Daniel Defoe, and Rudyard Kipling, for 
example—and the work (as illustrators) such artists 
John Tenniel, Beatrix Potter, Arthur Rackham, Maxfield 
Parrish, Jessie Willcox Smith, and Robert McCloskey. One 
extremely interesting feature this collection the large 
number children’s books foreign languages: for ex- 
ample, French, German, and Slavic—the Slavic books be- 
ing the Czarist period—and particularly interesting 
edition Fontaine printed Tokyo. all, the 
penter Collection provides exceptionally fine basis for 
work Educational Psychology, where children’s 
tions literature written for them are tested. 


ORDSWORTH COLLECTION.—In the November, is- 
this quarterly, Dr. Frederick Pottle an- 
nounced that “with one exception” the Colby College Li- 
brary now has “all but three four the Wordsworth 
first editions, those three four being excessively rare 
that will great luck ever get them.” Professor 
Pottle went explain that the one exception which 
referred was Wordsworth’s Poems book 
shall certainly pick soon with great outlay cash.” 
The prophecy proved good one, and both 
counts: “soon,” and “no great outlay.” Thanks the Col- 
Library Associates, the Library has now acquired the 
Poems 1807, two volumes bound full dark blue mo- 
rocco with top edges gilt and fore edges untrimmed, and 
with the binder’s title: Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. For 
the information those who may interested precise 
details, may added that the Colby copy has the “Er- 
ratum” leaf. Volume sigs. and (pp. 69-72) 
are integral parts the signature and contain the revised 
version the “Ode Duty”; Volume II, the revision 
“Rob Roy’s Grave,” sig. (pp. [3]-4), cancelled 
leaf. 
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ANUSCRIPTS.— From Dr. Harry Overstreet, Ben- 
nington, Vermont, have received the manuscript 
his well-known book The Mature Mind, and from Mr. 
John Gould, the original manuscript and copy the first 
printing Pre-natal Care for Fathers. 


the American Anti- 
quarian Society have received seven “Maine Im- 
prints,” all previous 1819, early copy Fleet’s 
manac dated 1781, and four early Maine Farmer’s Almanacs. 

Mr. Allen Lewis, Livermore Falls, has given 123 
volumes dealing with art, travel, and German literature. 

Mrs. Lawrence Emery Gurney, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, has enriched our Bible collection with copy the 
Old Testament Assamese, and copy the Bible 
English, with Portland, Maine, imprint dated 1848. 

From the library the late Charles Gurney (Colby 
1898) forty-four books have been presented his son, 
Captain Marshall Gurney. 

Also from Los Angeles, California, have received 
from Mr. Arthur Lovejoy Cable copy Virgil, once the 
property Elijah Lovejoy and bearing his signature. 
fine four-volume edition Virgil, edited Heyne 
(London, 1793), has been presented Dr. Wilbert Carr, 
now Lexington, Kentucky. 

Mr. Joseph Rancourt (Colby 1942), now Takoma 
Park, Maryland, has presented two hundred books and 
pamphlets, largely the field French literature, 
memory his mother, Mrs. Alida Bizier Rancourt. 

From Dr. Arthur Proetz, St. Louis, Missouri, 
have received forty volumes, including the six-volume set 
Toynbee’s Study History. 

Mrs. Willis Washburn, China, Maine, are 
indebted for seventy volumes industrial chemistry. 

From Mr. and Mrs. Andrews, Lewiston, Maine, 
have received thirty books Optics, presented 
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memory Miss Grace Holden (Colby, and 
Mrs. Gertrude Anderson, Loudville, Maine, 
received ten books dealing with the American Indians 
other subjects. 

The gift Thomas Sergeant Perry’s library was 
nounced this quarterly February, 1949 (see pages 
151). The major part this collection, consisting 
than twenty-five hundred volumes, arrived Colby 
September, 1951, and since that date the cataloguing 
these books has made increasingly clear what splendid 
addition Colby resources this Perry Library represents, 


JAMES AND JEWETT 
PATTERSON 


Bibliography the Published Writings Sarah Orne 

Jewett (1949) Clara Carter Weber and Carl Weber, 
Part devoted “Biographical and Critical 
ments Sarah Orne Jewett.” find both Henry 
and Matthiessen this section, James pages 
and 73, and Matthiessen pages 75-76, 77, and 79. 
none these pages include two passages The 
Henry James which are, think, important enough 
serve inclusion the Jewett bibliography. They are: 

(1) Henry James’s note February 19, 1899, regarding 
Jewett” (The Notebooks Henry James, edited 
Matthiessen and Kenneth Murdock; New York, 
ford University Press, 1947; page 286). The “germ” 
somed into James’s story “Flickerbridge,” which appeared 
Magazine for February, 1902. 

(2) Matthiessen’s (or Murdock’s?) reference 
Lover, the story Sarah Orne Jewett which had suggested 
his ... ‘little anecdote’ Flickerbridge. ...” (The 
books, supra, page 288). 
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LIBKARY ASSOCIATES 


Tms was founded April, 1935. object increase 
the resources the Colby College Library gifts and 
providing funds for the purchase books, manuscripts, and othe 
which the Library could not otherwise acquire, 

five dollars more pay fifty and graduates 
the college pay one annually during the first five years out 
college), gift books (or other material) needed 
the Such books must given through the 
30. Members are invited renew their memberships without special 
any date after July 

Members will receive copies the QUARTERLY and 
notification the meetings the society. Officers for are: 


President, Pottle, Yale 

Vice-President, Luella 

Student Vice-President, Theodore Johnson. 

Secretery, Elizabeth Libbey, Acting Librarian. 

Treasurer, Miriam 

Committee Purchases: James Carpenter (term expires 
1953), Norman (term expires amd (ex the 
and the Secretary. 


Program Committee: Carl Weber, Chairman, and (ex officiis) the 
Vice-President and the 
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